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FOREWORD 

THE papers presented in this book 
are the result of an investigation 
undertaken for the Medical Record. 
Chapters I, III, and IV are repro- 
duced from that journal. Chapter II 
appeared in The Survey. 

The investigations were conducted 
partly in association with my brother. 
Dr. Henry Smith Williams, whose 
earlier researches on the alcohol prob* 
lem are familiar to friends of temper- 
ance everywhere. The results of the 
present investigations were stated 
briefly but comprehensively in an ad- 
dress delivered by him at the National 
Conference on Race Betterment, held 
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at Battle Creek, Michigan, January 
10, 1914. I am permitted here to 
quote the salient portions of this ad- 
dress (hitherto unpublished). This 
forms the concluding chapter of the 
book. 

The evils that have been accentuated 
by ill-advised temperance propaganda 
are too patent to escape the attention 
of any candid observer. The measures 
of reform here suggested will com- 
mend themselves, it is hoped, to a large 
number of persons who do not make 
the mistake of confounding temperance 
with prohibition. 

E. H. W. 
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THE DRUG-HABIT MENACE* 

FROM the evidence oflfered by the 
State Hospital records it appears 
that there is a far higher percentage of 
drug habitues per capita in the South 
than in most of the Northern States, 
Moreover, in the Southern States 
drug habituation seems to be increasing 
rapidly in certain localities, whereas in 
many of the Northern States there ap- 
pears to be an actual decline. 

In 1912 the proportion of cases of 
drug psychoses admitted to the hospi- 
tals for the insane in New York State 

* Reprinted from the Medical Beeord of February 
7, 1914. 
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THE QUESTION OF ALCOHOL 

was only 1 to 886 of all other forms of 

aberration. During this same period 

the proportion in Greorgia was 1 to 42 ; 

in North Carolina (Raleigh), 1 to 84; 
in the Eastern Hospital, Tenn., 1 to 

74; in the Mississippi State Hospital 
(1911), 1 to 46; in the Eastern Missis- 
sippi State Hospital, 1 to 28; and 
Oklahoma, 1 to 9, during the same 
period. In other words the proportion 
of drug-takers admitted to the insane 
hospitals in the South was from five to 
forty times greater than in New York 
State. 

One naturally assumes that the large 
negro population of the South is re- 
sponsible for this striking difference in 
conditions. But this assumption is not 
sustained by the hospital records, at 
least as regards actual insanity. Thus 
in the Greorgia State Hospital, where 
the proportion of negro patients to 
white is about three to four, there were 
only four cases of drug intoxication 
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among the negroes in 1911, while the 
number of white patients was twenty- 
six. In 1912 the nwnber of cases of 
this form of psychosis had risen to 
tw«.ty.«ve» ZLg U« white,, ^e 
there were no cases among the negroes 
admitted. And a similar, although less 
striking discrepancy is found in other 
hospitals where white and colored pa- 
tients are admitted. 

Apparently, then, the diflFerence in 
race does not explain the relative dif- 
ference in numbers of this form of psy- 
chosis. And yet there seems to be no 
question that drug-taking is practiced 
among the negroes to a far greater ex- 
tent than among the white population, 
or that it has increased with alarming 
rapidity during the last four or five 
years. 

The insane hospital records show 

that morphine is responsible for most of 

the committed cases of drug psychosis, 

while cocaine plays an insignificant 
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and entirely subordinate part. Yet co- 
caine is the drug usually taken by the 
negro drug-taker — is, indeed, becom- 
ing a veritable curse to the colored race 
in certain regions. And when we turn 
from the hospital records to the rec- 
ords of the jails, workhouses, and pris- 
ons, we find ample explanation for the 
negro drug-taker's absence from the 
hospitals. He isn't in the hospital be- 
cause he has stopped in the penal half- 
way house. In some places his num- 
bers tax the capacity of these institu- 
tions. 

Moreover, the authorities admit their 
inability to prevent the negro from get- 
ting his supply of cocaine, or even to 
determine where he gets it in most in- 
stances. They admit freely that there 
is an enormous underground traffic in 
the drug, and that any negro who can 
scrape together a few cents can get a 
supply whenever he wishes it. Apd of 
course this traffic is not confined to the 
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negroes, but extends to the "poor 
whites'* who occupy about the same 
social and intellectual plane. 

In many of the towns and cities the 
bootblacks and newsboys act as com- 
mon vendors — ^retailers, so to speak, 
who loyally refuse to reveal the sources 
of their supply even under the most 
extreme pressure. They sell the com- 
modity in the form of "snuff,** a vile 
concoction composed of a small propor- 
tion of cocaine mixed with some white 
powder (such as Epsom salts) to give 
it bulk. "Ten cents a sniff** is the 
usual price for an individual "dose.** 
But the more affluent purchaser who 
can raise the sum of twenty-five cents 
may get a good day*s supply for that 
price, which is dispensed in small paper 
pill-boxes. 

Once the negro has reached the 
stage of being a "dope taker** — ^and a 
very few experimental sniffs of the 
drug make him an habitu6 — he is a 
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constant menace to his community mi- 
til he is eliminated. For his whole na- 
ture is changed for the worse by the 
habit. Sexual desires are increased 
and perverted, peaceful negroes be- 
come quarrelsome, and timid negroes 
develop a degree of "Dutch coiurage" 
that is sometimes almost incredible. A 
large proportion of the wholesale kill- 
ings in the South during recent years 
have been the direct result of cocaine, 
and frequently the perpetrators of 
these crimes have been hitherto inof- 
fensive, law-abiding negroes. More- 
over, the negro who has once formed 
the habit, seems absolutely beyond re- 
demption. Imprisonment "cures** him 
temporarily; but when released he re- 
turns to the drug almost inevitably. 

But perhaps the most interesting 
feature of the effects of cocainism, at 
least from a medical standpoint, is the 
fact that the drug renders the user 
immune to shock to an astonishing de- 
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gree — a condition adumbrated by Crile 
in his classic experiments of 1897.* 
In the language of the police officer, 
"the cocaine nigger is sure hard to 
kiir* — a fact that has been demon- 
strated so often that many of these 
officers in the South have increased the 
caliber of their guns for the express 
purpose of "stopping'* the cocaine 
fiend when he runs amuck. 

An experience of the Chief of Po- 
lice, D. K. Lyerly, of AsheviDe, N. C, 
is illustrative. In attempting to arrest 
a hitherto peaceful negro who had be- 
come crazed by cocaine, Lyerly was 
forced to grapple with the man, who 
slashed him viciously with a long knife. 
In self-defence the officer drew his re- 

* This resistance to shock seems to verify dinically 
Dr. Crile's experimental observations made in 1897. 
In his ''Cartwright Prize Essay for 1897" he summar- 
izes one phase of his exhaustive investigations as 
follows: "In a series of experiments on cocaine ad« 
ministered hypodermicaUy to prevent splanchnic 
fihocky there is strong evidence as to its efficiency." 
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volver, placed the muzzle over the 
negro's heart, and fired — ^*'for I knew 
I had to kill him quick/* the chief ex- 
plained. 

The revolver he used, be it imder- 
stood, was not the short-cartridge, 
pocket weapon carried by most North- 
em policeman, but a heavy army model 
of .82-20 caliber — ^a cartridge which 
Lieut. Townsend Whelen, U. S. A., 
declares will kill any game in America. 
And yet this bullet did not even stag- 
ger the crazed negro, and neither did a 
second bullet which pierced the biceps 
muscle and entered the thorax. So 
that the officer had finally to "finish 
the man with his dub." The f oUowing 
day Mr. Lyerly exchanged his .82-20 
for a .88 caliber army model, the weap- 
on carried by the men of oiu* army and 
navy. And a similar exchange has 
been made by many of the officers in 
the South who have had experience 
with the homicidal negro, both before 
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and since the days of general and habit- 
ual cocaine taking. 

Needless to say this immunity ta 
shock, together with the fearlessness^ 
hallucinations and homicidal tendencies 
that cocaine engenders, makes the 
"fiend" an object of special dreads 
But the drug has still another effect 
that makes him peculiarly dangerous. 
Unlike whisky, cocaine seems to put 
the muscular and nervous system of 
the user temporarily in a state of tense 
stability, so as to improve, rather than 
interfere with, his marksmanship. 

It seems to be an established fact 
that the abuse of ardent spirits inter- 
feres with good shooting. But such 
an example as that of the cocaine- 
crazed negro in Asheville who killed 
five men dead in their tracks with one 
shot for each, shooting at long range 
in some instances, demonstrates that 
cocaine does not impair eyesight or 
muscular co-ordination. I doubt if 
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this feat in marksmanship— -actually 
kiUing. not merely woTindin^five men 
with five shots — ^has been equalled in 
modem times. And imdoubtedly the 
negro could not have accomplished it 
imder the stimulus of any other known 
drug. 

We should not, of course, draw too 
definite general conclusions from a sin- 
gle example. But there have been so 
many other instances in which the co- 
.o«nLd negro h« exhibited de«Uy 
acciu-acy in shooting, such as the recent 
slaughter of nine persons at Harriston, 
Miss., and the shootings in Memphis, 
that there is no escaping the conclusion 
that cocaine, besides making the habitue 
homicidal, adds to his ability to carry 
out the homicidal intent. 

The habit of cocaine-taking, while 
not entirely a novelty in the South, has 
developed into a veritable epidemic of 
alarming proportions only within the 
last few years. I was told by physi- 
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cians and officers in many places that 
five years ago the "cocaine fiend" was 
practically unknown in their communi- 
ties, A year or two later he had be- 
come a menace; and since that time 
the nmnber of cocaine-takers has 
trebled and quadrupled in many 
places. 

What is the cause of this sudden in- 
crease? And why does the negro and 
the poor white now take this hitherto 
little used, although long-known, stim- 
ulant? 

For the purpose of trying to find a 
satisfactory answer to these questions, 
as well as to determine whether the 
drug-habits in the Southern States are 
really as common as the printed rec- 
ords indicate, I have recently taken an 
extended joumey through certain re- 
gions of the South i?diere these condi- 
tions seem to flourish. In this quest 
I visited State hospitals, county hos- 
pitals, jafls, workhouses and prisons, 
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and interrogated patients, prisoners, 
physicians and oflScers. 

Everywhere I found evidence that the 
cocaine habit is increasing: there was 
not a single dissenting opinion. And 
since this universal belief is confirmed 
by police and hospital records, it may 
be accepted as a definitely established 
fact. I found also a unanimity of 
opinion, among those competent and 
in a position to judge, as to the cause 
of this appalling condition. A pris- 
oner put the thing in a nutshell in an- 
swering my question as to why he be- 
gan taking cocaine, when he said: 
" 'Cause I couldn't git nothin' else. 
Boss." 

Ever since the emancipation of the 
slaves the South has been confronted 
by a problem that does not exist in the 
North. This problem is the control of 
the negro — ^particularly the low-class 
negro. Since mmaerically the colored 
people represent from 80 to 60 per 
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cent, of the population in these States 
(no Northern State has even 5 per 
cent.) it is evident that any race-prob- 
lem that concerns the negro in the 
South is one of first magnitude. 

Of course the colored man, like his 
white neighbors everywhere, is likely 
to commit lawless acts when under the 
influence of strong liquors; and be- 
cause of his inferior mental organiza- 
tion, sometimes perpetrates the most 
revolting crimes when intoxicated. 
And since the control of the sober 
negro offers a sufficiently difficult prob- 
lem in communities where every other 
man is colored, it is naturally the earn- 
est desire of the authorities to elimi- 
nate the added menace of the drunken 
negro. 

Moreover, since most of the South- 
em negroes are poor, illiterate and 
shiftless, the controlling white men 
thought it would be a blessing to the 
colored man himself, as well as to the 
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community at large^ to put whisky out 
of his reach. 

The simplest way to do this, it 
seemed, would be through the agency 
of prohibitive legislation. And so 
Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, South Carolina and West 
Vu-ginia passed State-wide laws in- 
tended to abolish the saloon. These 
laws, of coiu-se, do not prevent the 
white man, or the well-to-do negro 
from getting what liquor they wish, 
and, when they wish it, through legiti- 
mate channels. It is considerable 
trouble, to be siu-e, to write, send 
money, and receive packages by ex- 
press; but the white men were ready 
to submit to this inconvenience if by do- 
ing so they could keep strong drink 
away from the shiftless and dangerous 
negro. 

The task did not seem impossible, 
since active police work would close 
the saloons and dives. And by doing 
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this they would (theoretically, at least) 
make it practically impossible for at 
least 25 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion to obtain whisky. For the nmn- 
ber of negroes and poor whites who 
have sufficient intelligence, education 
and money to send away for their 
liquor is extremely limited. And so 
these States entered upon a hoped-for 
Utopian period by abolishing the sa- 
loons — "the blessing of prohibitive leg- 
islation/' as some enthusiasts called it. 
But the *Tblessing" was not to prove 
an unmixed one by any means, as sub- 
sequent events have proved. 

For the negro and the white man 
quickly discovered that there were 
other substances besides alcohol that 
produced pleasant intoxicant effects — 
substances that are measured in frac- 
tions of grains mstead of fractions of 
gallons. Morphine and cocaine of- 
fered the most aUuring attractions, al- 
though there were certain soda-foun- 
ds 
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tain beverages and drug-store nostrums 
that could be requisitioned in a pinch. 
But eventually cocaine completely out- 
stripped its rivals in popularity, be- 
cause the substance could be re^-dily 
obtained, and because its effects were 
produced quickly and certainly by the 
simple process of sniffing into the nose. 

To supply the demand for this drug 
a steadily increasing clandestine traffic 
was established and flourishes despite 
the concerted efforts of Federal, State, 
and local authorities. In short, the 
South in trying to correct a bad condi- 
tion, has created one infinitely worse, 
a,nd one absolutely beyond the power 
of the authorities to suppress or even 
control. 

Laws aimed to suppress illicit liquor 
traffic frequently fail because public 
sentiment and public officials are not 
in sympathy with the attempt. But 
such is not the case with the cocaine 
traffic. Public officials to a man are 
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eager to suppress it, not merely for 
sentimental reasons, or from a sense of 
duty, but from the most potent and 
compelling motive, fear — a matter of 
self-preservation. Yet in the face of 
this all-powerful incentive for its sup- 
pression, the traffic is steadily increas- 
ing. 

It is usually difficult to put a finger 
upon the exact cause of any important 
economic condition — or disease. Nev- 
ertheless a mass of evidence all point- 
ing in one direction warrants our 
drawing certain conclusions about eco- 
nomic conditions and diseases. And 
in the case of the increasing drug- 
habits among the negroes and poor 
whites in the South the mass of evi- 
dence indicates that there is a direct 
relationship between this condition and 
the present method of controlling the 
Uquor traffic. 

It is significant that hospital and po- 
lice records both show that during the 
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last five years, the period of active pro- 
hibitive legislation, drug-habits have in- 
creased enormously. And these rec- 
ords are supplemented by concurrent 
opinions of physicians and officials. 

The drug-users themselves are prac- 
tically a unit in declaring that they 
began taking the drug because it was 
more easily obtained than their accus- 
tomed beverages. In considering the 
value of such statements we must, of 
course, make allowance for the charac- 
teristic untruthf uhiess of the drug hab- 
itue. But it is inconceivable that they 
should all hit upon the same statement 
without the existence of a groundwork 
of truth for their assertions. It is im- 
probable, also, that physicians and offi- 
cials should have reached the same 
conclusion without adequate reason for 
their belief. 

Moreover, it is most significant that 
in cities such as Raleigh, Asheville and 

KnoxviUe, where open drinking places 
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have been abolished, cocaine-taking is 
increasing at an alarming rate. In 
Knoxville as many as seven cocaine- 
using women have been haled to police 
headquarters in a single day. On the 
other hand in such a place as Mem- 
phis with its 70,000 negroes, where no 
attempt is made to stop the sale of 
liquor, there has been only a moderate 
increase in the number of drug-takers. 
The fact that addiction to cocaine is 
rare among the better classes of whites 
and negroes is also significant. The 
offenders are found mostly among the 
shiftless class of both races; but un- 
fortunately most of the negroes belong 
to this class, and in some localities rep- 
resent fully half the total population. 
The upper classes can, and do, supply 
themselves with liquor through the 
agency of the express companies, whose 
records are open to inspection, and 
show a traffic in "gallon packages" that 
beggars belief. But none of these 
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thousands of packages reach the poorer 
classes, whose financial status cannot 
rise above the ten-cent "sniff/* or the 
twenty-five-cent pill-box mixture. 

It is significant, also, that many per- 
sons who formerly f omid their way 
into hospitals and jails as alcoholics, 
now return as drug habitues. 

In short, there is no escaping the 
conclusion from the mass of available 
evidence, that the enforcement of pro- 
hibition has created a demand for, and 
produced a traffic in, habit-forming 
drugs among a dangerously large pro- 
portion of the lower classes in the 
South. 

No one familiar with the horrors of 
the cocaine habit will question whether 
this substitution of the drug for alcohol 
is a change for the better. In the case 
of the habitual dnmkard, of course, the 
substitution may be a good one: co- 
caine will kiU him a little quicker. But 
it is a very different matter in the case 
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of the ordinary temperate negro— the 
man who would take an occasional 
drink without ever becoming in any 
sense alcoholic. It is among this class 
that cocame is working real havoc. 

The negro does not appreciate that 
the penalty of taking a few sniffs of 
cocaine with convivial companions is 
very different from that of taking a 
few glasses of beer under the same cir- 
cumstances. Like most normal white 
men, he can take liquor, or l§ave it 
alone, as he chooses; and unless he is 
tainted mentally he does not become 
an alcoholic. But it requires no men- 
tal taint to produce a cocaine fiend; 
and once the negro begins to dabble 
with the drug he is doomed. For there 
is no such thing as an "occasional" or 
"moderate" cocaine user. The line is 
very sharply drawn between the total 
abstainer and the "fiend," without any 
intermediate condition. 

Rightfully, of course, the control of 
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fhe cocaine habit, and conditions pro- 
ducing drug-habituation, belongs to the 
domain of medicine just as surely as 
does the control and treatment of other 
forms of mental abnormalities or epi- 
demics. But, unfortimately, some of 
the causes of cocainism are so hope- 
lessly entangled with political issues 
that mere questions of what is right, 
or best, are completely subordinated. 
So that the physician must view with 
such complacency as he can the sight 
of a race being decimated by the abuse 
of a useful drug, until the tide of poli- 
tical contention has spent itself, or 
shifts to some other field of activity. 
The wisdom of this political policy is 
about on a par with that of calling in 
tte siu*geons to patch up the wounded 
after a battle, instead of averting the 
battle itself. 
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II 

TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION IN PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS AND ITS RESULTS* 

NOT long ago former President Taf t, 
in an address delivered at the 
commencement exercises of a college 
in Philadelphia, made the following 
significant statement regarding cer- 
tain text-books used in our public 
schools : 

"Criticism . . . might well be 
directed to many text-books that seek 
to inculcate aversion to the use of in- 
toxicating liquor. The unwise extrem- 
ity to which legislators have gone in 
the requirement for such teaching has 
stimulated a class of books which dwell 
on the results of the use of intoxicat- ^*^ 

ing liquors in such an exaggerated way 
that pupils soon begin to understand 

* Reprinted from Th0 Survey of April 18^ 1914. 
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that they are grotesque exaggerations^ 
and therefore they become skeptical in 
respect to the whole matter/' 

This statement is but a reiteration of 
the warning given more than ten years 
ago by one of the most learned, con- 
servative, and non-partisan bodies of 
men ever organized in America, co- 
operating directly with the leaders of 
thought all over the world, namely, 
the Conunittee of Fifty, organized for 
the purpose of studying the alcohol 
question in all its phases. After sev- 
eral years of investigation this commit- 
tee said, in its publication of 1903: 

"Under the name of 'Scientific Tem- 
perance Instruction' there has been 
grafted upon the public school system 
of nearly all our States an educational 
scheme relating to alcohol which is 
neither scientific nor temperate nor in- 
structive." 

Meanwhile this "educational scheme" 
has been carried into other States and 
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teaching by falsehood has gone un- 
blushingly on. The text-books in the 
schools to-day, which nearly every 
child in the country is required to 
study, show no improvement over those 
scored by the Committee of Fifty. 

Let us see how the trouble started. 
In 1879, Mary H. Hunt presented to 
the National Convention of the Wom- 
an's Christian Temperance Union her 
scheme "for thorough text-book study 
of scientific temperance in public 
schools as a preventive against intem- 
perance.** The scheme was adopted, 
and as a result the W. C. T. U. begun 
an active campaign to secure legisla- 
tion requiring the teaching of "scienti- 
fic temperance" in the public schools. 
By the time of the investigation of the 
Committee of Fifty, forty-three States 
had passed such laws, and twenty-four 
text-books, "authorized" by the W. (C. 
T. U., were in use. 

The Committee of Fifty, which re- 
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ported that these books were not scien- 
tific included such educators as Charles 
W. Eliot, Seth Low and Prof. R. H. 
Chittenden ; such ecclesiastics as Bishop 
Alexander Mackay-Smith, the Rev. 
Father A. P, Doyle and the Rev. 
Washington Gladden; such physicians 
as Dr. Wniiam H. Welch, Dr. H. P. 
Bowditch and the late Dr. J. S. Bill- 
ings; with such names as Carroll D. 
Wright, the late Richard W. Gilder, 
William Bayard Cutting, and some 
forty others no less distinguished, com- 
pleting the galaxy. 

Science is but another name for ac- 
cepted truth. We must infer, there- 
fore, that these books contained state- 
ments which were not accepted as facts 
by the members of the committee. As 
a typical example, we may take the 
statement, made in practically every 
one of the accepted text-books, relating 
to the physiological action of alcohol. 
In these books, none of them vouched 
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for by any authoritative writer's name, 
and eight of them written anony- 
mously, appear such sentences as the 
following: 

"We can find nothing about it [alco- 
hol] that gives us any idea that it is a 
food . . . Alcohol is not in any 
sense a food." "Alcohol is not a food 
. Close observation of its ef- 
fects on man does not warrant us in 
believing that it has any value what- 
ever as a food/' "Alcohol is not a 
food, for it cannot build up any part 
of the body. It contains no mineral 
substance and will not make healthy 
fat/' And so on through the entire 
twenty-four volumes. 

It should be noted that the question 
of the advisability of using alcohol as a 
food is not involved. It is simply the 
question of alleged physiological facts 
that were at once open to challenge, 
and were so challenged by the leading 
scientists of the world. 
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This committee did not stand alone 
in its criticism. Sir Michael Foster 
laid the matter before the International 
Physiological Congress, and more than 
sixty members signed a statement con- 
tradicting the dogmatic teachings ' of 
the American public school text-books. 
The statement they affirmed is in part 
as follows: 

" . • . The results of careful ex- 
periments show that alcohol, so taken 
(in diluted form, and in small doses) 
is oxidized within the body and so sup- 
plies energy like common articles of 
food, and that it is physiologicaUy in- 
corr;.t to designate i? as a pLn, that 
is, a substance which can only do harm 
and never good to the body," 

Thus it will be seen that the state- 
ments made in the Aiperic^n text-books 
were contradicted generally, and speci- 
fically, by men who had proved their 
right to a hearing, and who did not ex- 
press their opinions in anonymous pub- 
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lications. It is evident, therefore, that 
the authors of the American books 
were either ignorant about facts, or 
had willfully stated untruths — for 
neither of which can there be any valid 
excuse. 

The committee interrogated the au- 
thor of one of the American text-books 
which was being used in hundreds of 
public schools. His answer removes all 
doubt as to his purpose : 

"I have studied physiology and I do 
not wish you to suppose that I have 
fallen so low as to believe all of the 
things that I have put into those 
books." 

Another author showed his willing- 
ness to "trim** and to equivocate in the 
most hrwien way by writing two text- 
books, one for medical students, the 
other for school children, which was 
listed as "authorized." His attitude is 
shown quite clearly in the following 
quotations : 
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"Authorized'' Book 



(for school children) 

"Has alcohol a just 
claim to be called a 
food ? Is alcohol a tis- 
sue-forming food? To 
this the answer is cer- 
tainly. No . . ." "Is 
alcohol a strengthening 
food? To this the an- 
swer is, No . . ." 



Unauthorized Ver- 
sion 

(for medical students) 



« 



'Alcohol ... ac- 
cording to circum- 
stances, alcohol may 
be a poison or may be 
useful; when useful it 
may be regarded either 
as a force regulator or 
as a force generator. 
... If the facts lead 
us to conclude, against 
the extremists, that it 
is to a certain extent 
a food, it is never- 
theless a dangerous 
one. . . 



t» 



This attitude of deception character- 
izes all the "authorized" text-books con- 
demned by the committee, wherever the 
question of narcotics is involved. 

The food-value of alcohol is treated 
much less grotesquely than many other 
topics. Indeed, some of the statements 
were of such character that the Com- 
mittee of Fifty in its official report as- 
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serted that: "These books, especially 
those intended for the lower grades, 
fairly bristle with statements of a char- 
acter to work upon the fears of the 
reader, and remind one in this respect 
of patent medicine advertisements." 

This statement was not published, 
however, until after the conmiittee had 
called the attention of the Department 
of Scientific Temperance Instruction 
of the W. C. T. U. to several glaring 
errors in these "approved** text-books. 
This kindly criticism elicited no reply. 
But the following year the advocates 
of Scientific Temperance teaching is- 
sued a circular, in which the statement 
was made that their "experts*' had ex- 
amined all the endorsed school books, 
and that "not a single member reports 
finding them inacciu*ate, but exactly 
the reverse." 

This finding is entirely comprehen- 
sible, however, if we consider the 
avowed point of view from which the 
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"experts" conducted the investigation. 
It is summed up in one of the official 
publications of the promoting organi- 
zation. "This is not a physiological, 
but a temperance movement," it de- 
clares. "Temperance should be the 
chief and not the subordinate topic and 
should occupy at least one-fourth the 
space in text-books for these grades." 

Meantime the work of converting 
States to the regime of enforced in- 
struction in Scientific Temperance 
steaday progressed. Forty-three States 
had passed laws stating specifically 
that such instruction should be given, 
at the time that the Committee of 
Fifty made its report. At the pres- 
, ent time it is the boast of the W. C. 
T. U. that they have brought every 
State in the Union, and every Ameri- 
can dependency, under the sway of 
such laws, and that the laws are being 
rigidly enforced. 

The laws of New York State may 
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be taken as representative. In New 
York, "All pupils • . . below 
the second year of the high school and 
above the third year of school work 
. shall be taught and shall 
study this subject (Scientific Temper- 
ance) every year . . . for not 
less than three lessons a week for ten 
or more weeks, or the equivalent of the 
same in each year. . . . All pu- 
pils in the lowest three primary, not 
kindergarten, school years, or in cor- 
responding classes of ungraded schools, 
shall each year be instructed in this 
subject orally for not less than two 
lessons a week for ten weeks. . . ." 
And the paragraph containing this 
clause closes with the sentence: "Noth- 
ing in this act shall be construed as 
prohibiting or requiring the teaching 
of this subject in kindergarten schools." 
Thus we see that every pupil who 
attends school for the usually pre- 
scribed length of time, must devote 
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some 250 hours to studying the effects 
of alcohol and narcotics. Considering 
the number, and importance, of the 
branches that must be studied dur- 
ing these crowded school years, this 
amoimt seems greatly disproportionate. 
It impressed Prof. Kronecker, of Bern, 
as being so when he examined our 
school systems. "I was quite shocked," 
writes Prof. Kronecker, "when I read 
that in the primary and middle grades 
every ehild f ro„x 1 to ^venteen^years 
is instructed 250 hours in the physiol- 
ogy of alcohol. If I were to teach this 
subject five hours I should know of 
nothing more to say, and should proba- 
bly be discharged by the authorities as 
a stupid teacher." 

I have before me an imposing array 
of volumes, all of them endorsed by 
the W. C. T. U. and used in the 
schools of one or more states at the 
present time. One of these books for 
smaller children, — a book in use, the 
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publishers assure me, in more than a 
thousand schools throughout the coim- 
try, — is presented in twenty-four chap- 
ters. Nineteen of these are devoted 
wholly, or in part, to the subject of 
alcohol and narcotics. 

One full chapter is devoted to "How 
Narcotics and Stimulants Affect the 
Br$|in and Nerves'*; one chapter on 
"Alcohol and Health"; one chapter on 
"Tobacco and |;he Drugs which Injure 
Health" — ^mostly tobacco; and one en- 
tire chapter devoted exclusively to a 
minute description of how beer, wine, 
whisky, brandy, and rum are made, 
with pictures of the various materials 
used, and carefully described illustra- 
tions of whisky stills that should prove 
inspiring to almost any embryo moon- 
shiner. 

Yet this book is not a manufactur- 
er's manual, but a "physiology," and 
the W. C. T. U. speaks of it in glow- 
ing terms. Even the modest author 
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(who, needless to say, is not a phy- 
sician) admits that it is a good book. 
Yet it is simply representative of its 
class, and conforms to the accepted 
method of teaching Scientific Temper- 
ance. The following quotations, taken 
at random, will give some idea as to 
what extent the authors have corrected 
the defects criticised by the Committee 
of Fifty: 

"Any one who tires his jaw by chew- 
ing tobacco is not likely to chew his 
food well." . . . "Now, this same 
busy stomach has no liking for alcohol 
which is in aU kinds of strong drink. 
Just as your eye will smart and be- 
come red if something gets into it that 
does not belong there, so the stomach 
is made red and inflamed by alcoholic 
liquors." . . . "The old tobacco user 
is often cross, peevish, and liable to fits 
of anger." . . . "It (wine) . . . 
makes the muscles which mix the food 
in the stomach act more slowly. Some 
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of the food may sour before it gets 
wet xoith the jvice/* . . . "Sound 
teeth which will do good work in chew- 
ing food are worth more than a foot 
or an arm/' . . . *T)on't you re- 
member how, when you have breathed 
the fumes of a burning match, they 
have irritated your throat and made 
you wheezy and hoarse for a few 
minutes? Now it is in this same way 
that strong drink often acts to make 
the voice rough and broken." . . . 

The tone and character of the books 
"authorized" for the smaller children 
differs very little from those used by 
more advanced pupils. In the ad- 
vanced courses, however, the authors 
tend to devote more space to thera- 
peutics; and, not being physicians (or, 
at best, physicians who must "con- 
form"), they indulge in all manner of 
puerile grotesqueries. Thus in one 
book, written for "advanced" pupils, 
and used in thousands of schools, ap- 
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pears this sentence: "The body can be 
made comfortable out-of-doors in cold 
weather, by wearing an overcoat or 
wrap." 

In another book, such useful bits of 
information as the following are given : 
"A man is so sensitive about the dull 
red end of his nose that he is ready 
to welcome almost any device which 
may rid him of it." (A picture of a 
man having his nose treated is shown 
in this book.) "One pint of such liq- 
uor (referring to adulterated whisky) 
at one time will kill the strongest 
man." . . . "No cigarette smoker 
can attain the highest position in the 
world." . . . "The use of tobacco 
daily seems in some degree to aflPect 
the sense organs of the mouth so as to 
lead to a desire for strong drink." 

The cause and treatment of diseases 
oflFer attractive fields for these authors. 
"If there is an inherited tendency to 
cancer," one of them asserts, "the ir- 
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ritation of the membranes of the mouth 
by the constant presence of tobacco is 
likely to cause the disease to break out 
in that place/' This should be wel- 
come news to the scientists who have 
as yet been imable to fathom the cause 
of cancer, or determine its heritability. 
There is, perhaps, a connection be- 
tween cancer of the lip and the urita- 
tion due to the touch of pipe or ciga- 
rette; but why not state this in a 
straightforward way? 

The same author, who appears to 
have a penchant for therapeutics, al- 
though not a physician, states that 
"neither whisky nor beer is of much 
value in curing disease/' Osier, per- 
haps the most conservative authority in 
the use of drugs, recommends alco- 
hol in the treatment of twenty differ- 
ent classes of disease, to say nothing 
of special conditions, and says^ ''I 
should be sorry to give up its use in 
the severe forms of enteric (typhoid) 
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and pneumonia.'' He recommends it 
paxticnlarly in cases of collapse; but 
our school-book author disagrees with 
the Oxford professor. "Do not give 
alcohol/' he admonishes, in suggesting 
treatment for this condition. Inci- 
dentally, he assures us that appendicitis 
may be prevented by proper diet. 

Hundreds of thousands of children 
in our coimtry are having these state- 
ments reiterated to them every day. 
It would be interesting to know just 
how many parents realize that their 
children are spending 250 school hours 
in acquiring this sort of "education." 

In the last analysis, educational 
movements and methods of any kind 
must be judged by results, although 
most educators do not believe in meth- 
ods of teaching that are based upon 
falsehoods or deception. And yet I 
believe that a vast majority of per- 
sons would be inclined to deal leniently 
with any form of teaching, truthful 
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or otherwise, that would lessen the 
steadily rising tide of alcoholism and 
pernicious cigarette smoking in this 
coimtry. It is the hope that something 
definite might be accomplished, regard- 
less of method, that probably explains, 
why Scientific Temperance teaching 
has been allowed to obtain such a grip 
on the schools. 

It so happens that we are now able 
to measure the extent of this accom- 
plishment by an accurate index — ^the 
relative consimiption of liquors and 
tobacco since Scientific Temperance 
teaching has been in active operation. 
Government records show that in 1896> 
a period of imusual activity in promot- 
ing Scientific Temperance teaching, 
67,089,910 gallons of whisky were 
consimied by the American people* 
The same records show that in 1918,, 
with every public school in the United 
States teaching Scientific Temperance, 
140,418,289 gallons were consumed. In 
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other words, the actual quantity of 
whisky used had considerably more 
than doubled during those years of 
active teaching; and we are confronted 
by the appalling fact that the aver- 
age American to-day consumes more 
than five times as much liquor as did 
the average American of 1850. 

Yet in the face of these figures, the 
school text-books continue to assert 
that "The actual quantity of alcoholic 
drinks consumed is steadily decreas- 
mg. 

The increase in the consumption of 
tobacco is even more startling. The 
Government reports show that in 1908 
the number of small cigarettes con- 
sumed was a little over 8,000,000,000. 
The war against this particular form 
of cigarette has been waged in coimt- 
less pages of text-books since that 
time. Yet in 1912 the number of ciga- 
rettes consumed had risen to more 
than 18,000,000,000— four times the 
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number used nine years before. Mean- 
while the number of cigars, which es- 
cape with scant mention in the school 
books, has increased only about 8 per 
cent. 

Thus we see that despite these thirty 
years of most active legislation, which 
brought "^^ under its sway practically 
every American boy and girl for a pe- 
riod of several years, there was an in- 
crease in the consumption of the very 
narcotics this legislation sought to sup- 
press, that is unparalleled in the his- 
tory of the world. Judged by results, 
this active legislation seems to have 
been far more beneficial to the manu- 
facturers of whisky and cigarettes, 
than to the pupils of the public schools. 

"More evil will probably accrue to 
the next generation through this legal- 
izing of lies than would result without 
direct effort for moral teaching," wrote 
Prof. Sewall to the Committee of 
Fifty seventeen years ago. "I believe 
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that the temperance cause is likely to 
be injured rather than advanced by- 
such instruction," Dr. F. W. Ellis as- 
serted. And now Mr. Taf t sounds the 
warning that pupils are becoming 
"skeptical in respect to the whole mat- 
ter." 

Certainly they have groimds for 
their skepticism. But what will be its 
limits if the present methods of in- 
struction continue? 
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LIQUOR LEGISLATION AN0 
INSANITY* 

DURING the past year the statement 
has appeared repeatedly in print 
that prohibition is directly responsible 
for the decrease of insanity in Kan- 
sas. Certain publications have as- 
serted, indeed, that Kansas is the only 
State in which insanity is actually 
decreasing. If either of these state- 
ments be true the fact is of great sig- 
nificance. For in the United States as 
a whole insanity seems to be steadily 
increasing. 

It is a well-known fact that such 
thickly populated States as Massa- 
chusetts and New York have a higher 

* Presenting some features of an investigation re- 
cently undertaken for the Medical Record, Reprinted 
from the Medical Record of November 1, 1913; 
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percentage of insanity per capita than 
the group of rural States extending 
northward from Oklahoma to the 
Canadian line. But obviously this fact 
does not prove that Western legisla- 
tion is superior. 

We are not justified in assuming, 
for example, simply because the "wet" 
State New York has more insane per- 
sons per capita than Kansas, that pro- 
hibition is responsible for this differ- 
ence. Yet this comparison has been 
used repeatedly as an armmient in 
favor of prohibitive liquor legislation. 

Any comparison to be convincing 
must be made between States closely 
similar in every particular. Kansas 
and Nebraska present such similarity 
in a more striking degree than almost 
any 'other two States in the Union. 
They are closely similar in size and 
a^l >ni in fte geographical distri- 
bution of the population, each State 
having a relatively thickly settled east- 
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em half, while the western half is 
sparsely settled. They have practically 
the same percentage of native whites, 
negroes, foreign-bom whites, ratio of 
males to females, percentage of illiter- 
ates, percentage of urban population, 
and percentage of increase in rural 
population. Neither State has any 
large city, and their gain m general 
population during the census period 
was practicaUy the same, Kansas gain- 
ing 15 per cent., while Nebraska 
gained 11 per cent. 

Obviously, then, they are strikingly 
similar in every important particular 
except in meth4 of controllkig liquor 
traffic. Let us see what a comparison 
between their insane populations will 
show. According to the statistics is- 
sued recently by the Census Bureau, 
the number of cases of insanity com- 
mitted per 100,000 population in Kan- 
sas decreased from 62.2 in 1904 to 
52.4 in 1910. Meanwhile in Nebraska 
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there was a decrease from 62.1 (prac- 
tically the same as Kansas) in 1904, 
to 84.5 per 100,000 in 1910. More- 
over, there were fewer cases of insan- 
ity present in the Nebraska institutions 
than in those of Kansas at the close of 
the period, Nebraska having only 
148.9, while Kansas had 165.6 for each 
100,000 population. 

It is evident, therefore, that Kansas 
is not the only State in which insanity 
is decreasing. It is not even the State 
in which there has been the greatest 
decrease, this last honor going to its 
neighbor, Nebraska. From all of which 
it is evident that Kansas's insanity rec- 
ord furnishes no basis for claiming su- 
periority of the prohibitive form of 
liquor legislation. 

However, in the case of such a com- 
plex problem as the relation of liquor 
legislation to insanity, we should hesi- 
tate to accept as conclusive evidence 

any single set of statistics lacking 
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definite corroboration along other lines. 
Fortunately in this instance we have 
such evidence in the index given by 
the alcoholic psychoses. 

It is understood, of course, that the 
excessive use of alcohol may ajffect the 
mentality without producing alcoholic 
insanity, and that indirectly it may be 
a factor in producing certain forms of 
insanity without the usual manifesta- 
tions of alcoholism. But the forms of 
insanity included in the well-defined 
group known as the alcoholic psychoses 
are the direct result of the use of 
alcohol. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the 
nimiber of cases of alcoholic insanity 
committed to the institutions of simi- 
lar commimities, will give a fairly ac- 
curate index to the relative amoimt of 
alcohol consumed. If prohibition is 
really eflfective, as claimed, such States 
as Kansas and North Dakota should 
have no alcoholic insanity, or, at worst, 
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should make a far better showing than 
the license States, Nebraska and South 
Dakota. What the records really show 
is as follows: 

In the North Dakota hospital for 
the insane a little less than 4 per cent, 
of the patients admitted in 1910 had 
alcoholic insanity. In South Dakota 
the percentage of this form of insanity 
was just over one per cent, in 1912. 
In the Nebraska hospitals the average 
percentage of alcoholic psychoses ad- 
mitted last year was a little over 4 
per cent. Meanwhile the Kansas hos- 
pitals admitted 5 per cent, of this form 
of insanity during the same period.* 

Thus Kansas heads the list in high 

* This is the figure given by an officer of the Kansas 
State Hospital service after a careful study of the 
subject. The printed reports give this percentage as 
slightly lower, but the officer's estimate is probably 
correct. In several other instances I have been greatly 
aided by personal reports made by staff members, and 
these reports are particularly valuable, since in sev- 
eral institutions the printed classification of patients 
is wholly inadequate. 
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percentage of alcoholic insanity, with 
South Dakota trailing so far behind 
as to make the prohibition State seem 
like a veritable den of tipplers by com- 
parison. 

But perhaps the most significant 
thing shown by a study of the records 
is the fact that Kansas had an actual 
increase in the alcoholic psychoses dur- 
ing the last three years — at the very 
time when prohibition was "being more 
rigidly] enforced than ever before." 

There is another index to the rela- 
tive ^consumption of spirituous hquors 
which may very properly be consid- 
ered: This is the percentage of cases 
of paresis to the total insane popiJa- 
tion. ;, We know, of course, that syph- 
ilis, not ^alcohol, is probably the direct 
cause of the disease. But this does not 
alter the long-known fact that alcohol- 
ism and venereal diseases are usually 
concomitant conditions. Indeed, there 
are eminent psychiatrists who maintain 
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that alcohol is at least indirectly pro- 
ductive of paresis, judging from the 
prevalence of paresis in communities 
addicted to alcoholic excesses. 

We should expect, therefore, that in 
communities where there is a high rate 
of alcoholic insanity there will be a 
high percentage of paresis, and vice 
versa. It is not an absolute index in 
either case, of course, but an examina- 
tion of the records of a large number 
of institutions show that this evidence 
is at least strongly confirmatory. 

We shoiJd expect to find, for exam- 
ple, in the Manhattan State Hospital, 
which draws its patients from New 
York City and has a high percentage 
of alcoholic psychoses, a far higher per- 
centage of paresis than in the rural 
State of Iowa. And we do actually 
find that during the last five years 
there has been an average percentage 
of about .12 of paresis to .09 of alco- 
holic psychoses in the Manhattan hos- 
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pital, as against .06 of paresis to about 
.05 of alcoholic insanity in Iowa dur- 
ing that period. 

It is significant, therefore, to find 
that North Dakota in 1910 had about 
2 per cent, cases of paresis to about 4 
per cent, alcoholic psychoses; South 
Dakota, paresis about 2 per cent, to 
alcoholic psychoses one per cent, in 
1912; Nebraska, paresis a little over 6 
per cent, to alcoholic psychoses some- 
thing over 4 per cent.f and in the 
Topeka hospital, which I am assured 
by its officers is representative of the 
State, paresis 8 per cent, to alcoholic 
psychoses 5 per cent. 

Here again, then, Kansas leads her 
group of States in high percentage — 
completely overshadows them in paretic 
popiJation. Moreover, just as in the 
case of alcoholic psychoses, the records 
show a steady increase of paresis in 
Kansas during the same period in 
which there has been a fairly uniform 
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decline of this disease in each of the 
other States except Nebraska. Yet 
even in Nebraska the percentage of 
paresis to the total insane population 
is far less than in Kansas. 

It is evident, therefore, on the basis 
of Grovemment statistics showing the 
decrease of insanity in the diflferent 
States, and the records of the various 
State hospitals as to the relative num- 
ber of cases of alcoholic insanity and 
paresis, that there is no justification 
for the claim that Kansas's "prohibi- 
tive" form of legislation lessens the 
amount of insanity. 

On the contrary, the facts seem to 
substantiate the claims of the license 
advocates that in prohibition States the 
relative consumption of spirituous liq- 
uors is increased, and the amount of 
malt beverages diminished. For whis- 
ky, not beer, is the cause of most alco- 
holic psychoses. 

It has been suggested that the rela- 
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tively small niimber of insane in this 
group of Western States "may be sim- 
ply an evidence of how poorly these 
imfortimates are cared for." But such 
a suggestion is entirely unwarranted. 
The Western hospitals for the insane, 
individually and collectively, make as 
good a showing in every particular as 
any group of similar institutions in the 
East. 

The work done in the State Hospital 
for the Insane at Topeka, for exam- 
ple, and the hospital itself, compares 
favorably with any of the New York 
institutions. The superintendent, Dr. 
T. C. Biddle, a veteran in psychiatry, 
is a man of progressive ideas and im- 
usual executive ability. In addition, 
he has the rare faculty of "putting the 
right man in the right place," as iUus- 
trated by the work done by the mem- 
bers of his staflP. 

The hospital itself aflpords opportu- 
nity for the most advanced methods of 
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studying and treating insanity. The 
new Psychopathic Hospital, completed 
last year, is one of the best in the 
country. It is the resiJt of Dr. Bid- 
die's long and careful personal studies 
of similar institutions, East and West, 
and represents a combination of all 
their good qualities. Its equipment is 
complete, and the methods of observ- 
ing and recording cases are thorough 
and systematic. 

The laws governing the commitment 
and care of the insane in Kansas, while 
imf ortunate in some respects, are good 
as a whole and growing progressively 
better, thanks to the eflforts of such 
men as Dr. Biddle and Mr. Harry Q. 
Bowman of the Board of Control. 

Mr. Bowman has recently prepared 

a bill providing for the examination 

and treatment of voluntary patients at 

the State hospitals that might well be 

copied by our Eastern States. The 

eflfect of this bill will be to bring the 
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members of the hospital staffs in con- 
tact with cases of incipient insanity at 
the time when preventive ,n^JLy 
be effective, and before the disease has 
reached a stage necessitating conunit- 
ment. This will be a noteworthy step 
in practical mental hygiene. 

I mention these things as iUustrating 
how keenly alive Kansas is to the im- 
portance of properly caring for the in- 
sane. And Kansas is no more so than 
Nebraska, or the Dakotas. So that the 
suggestion that the low insanity rate 
is due to ignorance or indifference may 
be discarded. 

The real explanation seems to be that 
the people and theh- surrounding con- 
ditions are different from those in the 
East — ^a higher type of people on the 
average, with much better surround- 
ings. Most of them are native Ameri- 
cans, and, as compared with the East, 
live in comfortable circumstances. 
Great weaWi and distressing poverty 
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axe unusual conditions there, and the 
average general intelligence is much 
higher than in most Eastern States. 

This last fact is shown conspicuously 
in the character of the inmates of 
Western insane hospitals, who present 
a striking contrast to the inmates of 
the New York or Massachusetts hos- 
pitals. The degraded, disgusting types 
that are the product of city slums are 
wanting; and the class of ignorant for- 
eigners that congests our metropolitan 
hospitals is practically imknown. 

So we are justified in believing that 
Kansas and her sister States should 
thank general conditions, rather than 
any special form of Uquor legislation, 
for their relatively small insane popu- 
lations. 
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IV 

THE LIQUOR QUESTION IN 
MEDICINE* 

AT a recent meeting of the World's 
W. C. T. U. doctors were se- 
verely criticised for using alcohol in 
any form in their practice, and it was 
seriously suggested that eflforts he 
made to have a law passed forbidding 
them to do so. Of course, the impli- 
cation in such a suggestion, aside from 
the obvious one that physicians are not 
the best judges of how medicine should 
be practised, is that medical men are 
opposed to the cause of temperance. 
From the printed records of their 
teachings, however, it should be ap- 
parent, even to very confirmed faddists, 
that physicians, individually and col- 

• Reprinted from the Medical Record of April 4, 
1914. 
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lectively, have always been ardent ad- 
vocates of temperance. Every text- 
book dealing with the causes of dis- 
ease points out the evils of alcoholic 
excesses. Indeed, the medical text- 
books now in existence probably con- 
stitute the greatest temperance library 
in the world. The methods of the 
creators of this great Ubrary may be 
questioned, but not their motives. 

Moreover, physicians are ready to 
accept any method of combating dis- 
ease if such method can be shown to be 
eflPective. So that if the various or- 
ganizations that advocate prohibitive 
liquor legislation could show encour- 
aging results there is no doubt that 
medical men would look less askance 
at their methods. 

These advocates of prohibition, 
through such organizations as the 
W. C. T. U., the Scientific Temper- 
ance Federation, Anti-Saloon League, 

etc., have had a quarter of a century 
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in which to demonstrate the worth of 
their theories in actual practice. 
Largely through their eflPorts all 
States have passed laws "requiring the 
study of scientific temperance" phys- 
iology and hygiene, and in some States 
at least the law requires oral teaching 
of these two last branches for "chil- 
dren as yet unable to read." Further- 
more, prohibitive legislation against 
the liquor traffic has increased to such 
an extent that at present fully one- 
half the people of the coimtry are said 
to be living in what is claimed to be 
"dry" territory. So that all school 
children are now taught the dangers 
of excessive alcoholic indulgence, and 
' half the adult population of the coun- 
try is forbidden to obtain liquor ex- 
cept by imusual and complicated meth- 
ods of barter. Surely such sweeping 
legislation ought to get resiJts. 

But in the face of this legislation we 
find at the present time that more 
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than twice the amount of whisky is 
consumed annually in the United 
States that was consimied seventeen 
years ago.* More liquor is consumed 
per capita to-day than ever before in 
the history of our coimtry. And the 
diseases that are known to be caused 
by alcoholic excesses appear to be in- 
creasing rather than diminishing. 
Moreover, the Government statistics^ 
for the last census period show that 
certain diseases which are attributed to 
excessive alcoholic indulgence, directly 
or indirectly, have increased more in 
the group of States where prohibitive 
legislation existed at the close of the 
period, than in the United States as a 
whole. 

Thus, according to this report, there 
was a gain of 4.4 insane persons per 
100,000 population, committed to the 
institutions of the country during the 
census period. But during this same 

period the gain in the eight prohibition 
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States was 7.8 per 100,000 — almost 
twice the gain in the country as a 
whole. Moreover, the greatest gain in 
any State, with a single exception, was 
in prohibition Maine, where the num- 
ber of insane increased 21.2 for each 
100,000 inhabitants, while *Vet'' Ne- 
braska holds the record at the oppo- 
sit extreme with a decline of 27.6 per 
100,000 during the same period. 
When we add to these facts that the 
record for homicides in 1912 went to 
Memphis, in prohibition Tennessee, 
with 64.8 homicides per 100,000 popu- 
latiop, as against license Philadelphia's 
1.4 ^ (the lowest record of the year) ; 
that Bangor, Me., a prohibition city 
for thirty years, has a record of ar- 
rests for dnmkenness in that year of 
one to every nine inhabitants/ and 
that Kansas, the veteran standard 
bearer for prohibition, has more in- 
sane than seventeen of the "wet" 
States scattered across the country, and 
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more paupers and convicts than her 
unregenerate neighbor, Nebraska,*^ the 
results of prohibitive legislation are 
not encouraging, to put it mildly. 

"Moderation is no definition of tem- 
perance," said an enthusiastic feminine 
speaker at the World's W. C. T. U. 
meeting a few weeks ago. She might 
have added, "Neither is prohibition." 

This record of the increase of cer- 
tain diseases and conditions influencing 
diseases flourishing most in territories 
directly under the rule of prohibition, 
without any evidence that there is a 
compensating decrease of any diseases 
in such regions, does not tend to in- 
crease the confidence of thoughtful 
physicians in the methods employed. 
Indeed, some of the unscientific, 
"scarehead" methods used by some of 
the societies interested in promoting 
prohibitive legislation depart so far 
from established methods of presenting 
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scientific truth that they repel rather 
than attract most medical men. 

The term "imscientific methods" in- 
cludes such things as stating only one 
side of a case when the facts on the 
other side are available, presenting as 
facts thmgs stiU open to question, and 
accepting statements without due sci- 
entific caution. 

For example, in a recent pamphlet,* 
prepared by the Scientific Temperance 
Federation of Boston the statement is 
made that "alcohol carries oflF 1,662 
adults every nine days all the year 
round in the United States." As a 
matter of fact, the document upon 
which this assertion is based "^ makes 
no such dogmatic statement, but oflFers 
the "estimated" death rate as a tenta- 
tive approximation of the numbers, 
which is quite a diflFerent matter. Any 
estimate must necessarily be only ten- 
tative, since the facts at our command 
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do not warrant dogmatic positive state- 
ments given in exact figures. 

It has been repeatedly stated by- 
such men as the late Dr. J. S. Billings 
and Mr. John Koren, both of whom 
were actively engaged in the work of 
investigating the subject by the Com- 
mittee of Fifty, that there are no re- 
liable data on the mortality of alco- 
hol in the United States. For the 
causes of many diseases are still un- 
kuown, and what appears to be an 
etiological truth to-day may be branded 
as false to-morrow by some fresh dis- 
covery. 

The recent discovery of the cause of 
paresis by Drs. Moore and Noguchi^ 
offers an example, and it so happens, 
applies directly to the case in hand. 
Paresis is included in the "tentative 
approximation" of death from alcohol, 
yet we kuow now that the disease is 
caused by the specific germ of syph- 
ilis. Paresis is uniformly fatal, rep- 
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resents some 12 per cent, of all forms 
of insanity, and figures conspicuously 
(about 7,000 deaths annually*) in the 
death rate among the quarter of a 
million insane persons in the United 
States. It is obvious, therefore, that 
the discovery of its cause alters very 
materially even tentatively approxi- 
mate death rate estimates. It also 
confirms the statement of Dr. BiUings 
and Mr. Koren, and refutes any dog- 
matic statements made hitherto as to 
the number of deaths from alcohol 
which included paresis as an alcohol- 
produced disease. 

Another statement in this same pub- 
lication is an example of the lack of 
scientific caution exhibited by lay en- 
thusiasts in accepting as facts what 
clinicians would regard only as proba- 
bilities or possibilities. Thus, an esti- 

* lliese figures are based on the Twenty-fourth An- 
nual Report of the New York State Hospital Com^ 
mission^ Albany, 1913. 
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mate is given that '^80 per cent, of the 
deaths from Bright's disease" are 
caused hy alcohol. We may overlook 
the indefiniteness of the term '^Bright's 
disease" (although a physician would 
hesitate to use the term in print with- 
out explanation), hut the stat^nent 
suggesting the exact percentage of 
deaths caused hy ^'Bright's disease" is 
much too dogmatic, for clinical obser- 
vations and recent post-mortem find- 
ings do not warrant precise statements 
about etiology in this class of diseases. 
Thus, "Fahr in a series of 809 au- 
topsies on chronic alcoholics" foimd 
that '^chronic nephritis caused the 
death of but eight cases, and was less 
commonly noted than in hospitals with 
patients of a better class," That 
"arteriosclerosis was apparently less 
common than in bodies of non-alco- 
holics of corresponding age." And 
"Baumgarten® foimd cirrhosis of the 
liver in only 6 per cent, of autopsies 
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among hard drinkers." All of which 
seems to raise the question as to 
whether rich foods, sedentary habits, 
mental states, etc., do not play a part 
sometimes attributed to alcohol, and 
perhaps explains the opinion of Dr. 
Emery, of the Manhattan Life Insur- 
ance Company, that "a man who is an 
over-eater is not likely to live as long 
as some excessive drinkers." 

The examples of positive statements 
just given show the lack of scientific 
caution exhibited by some of these par- 
tisan organizations in their literature. 
Sooner or later their methods are sure 
to react upon them — ^as we may judge 
by general results — ^and create skep- 
ticism as to the value of any of their 
statements or their methods. 

Another method that is open to 
criticism — one that suggests the au- 
thorship of politicians rather than that 
of scientists — ^is that of taking only a 
few specific cases and presenting them 
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SO that they will impress the unin- 
itiated as representing accepted gen- 
eral truths. 

It is quite possible, indeed, that the 
originators of this plan, rendered my- 
opic by enthusiasm and lacking scien- 
tific training and clinical experience, 
believe that their isolated examples do 
really represent general truths. But 
this sort of ignorance will not tend to 
increase the confidence of serious in- 
vestigators. 

Thus, on a chart ^^ done in colors 
the results of an investigation made 
by Prof. Demme ^^ in Berne the num- 
ber of defective descendants of ten 
"very temperate" and ten "intemper- 
ate" families are indicated. The simi- 
mary of the results shows that only 
17.5 per cent, of the descendants of 
the intemperate families were normal, 
while there were 82 per cent, normal 
descendants of those classed as the 
very temperate families. 
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The facts given in this chart are in- 
teresting in themselves. But no sci- 
entist would use them, either in a gen- 
eral way or as pointing to any fixed 
relation between alcoholism and mental 
defects, without oflfering for compari- 
son the findings of the Francis Galton 
Laboratory for National Eugenics, 
made on a much more comprehensive 
scale at a later date and imder the 
direction of Prof, Karl Pierson, an 
investigator of first magnitude in this 
field of research. 

For the nimaber of families exam- 
ined by the Galton Laboratory inves- 
tigators were coimted in himdreds, not 
merely tens, the investigators them- 
selves were trained observers, and 
from their character no one can accuse 
them of prejudice in favor of alcohol- 
ism. The epitome of their findings, 
quoted from the Memoir,^ ^ is as fol- 
lows : 

"The mean weight and height of 
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the children of alcoholic parents are 
slightly greater than those of sober 
parents. . . ." 

"The general health of the children 
of alcohohc parents appears on the 
whole slightly better than that of sober 
parents. Parental alcoholism is not 
the source of mental defect in oflF- 
spring. The relationship, if any, be- 
tween parental alcoholism and filial 
intelligence is so slight that even its 
sign cannot be determined from the 
present material." 

In short, these findings show utterly 
different results and convey an en- 
tWy different impression from the 
Demme chart. Many persons will, of 
course, question the import, if not the 
facts, of the Galton Laboratory obser- 
vations. But no sincere seeker for 
truth can disregard them to the extent 
of exhibiting the Demme chart alone, 
or any similar chart, without laying 
his methods open to just criticism. 
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The findings of the Galton Labora- 
tory in the same field of investigation, 
the mortality of children of drinking 
mothers, also illustrates the necessity 
of exercising extreme caution in jump- 
ing to general conclusions from the 
observation of a few special cases. 

Two specially prepared and copy- 
righted charts, showing the number of 
children of alcoholic mothers that died 
before reaching two years of age, have 
been exhibited in various places re- 
cently by one of the "scientific" tem- 
perance societies.^^ On these charts 
in which the dead babies are repre- 
sented as dolls in black dresses, while 
the living are dressed in white, the 
death rate among the children of 
drinking mothers is given as 55 per 
cent. — ^fifty-two mournful little black 
dolls grouped in the center of the pic- 
ture; while on a similar chart the mor- 
tality of children of sober mothers is 
shown to be 28 per cent. 
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In an investigation similar to the 
one forming the basis for the doll 
chart, but conducted on a much more 
comprehensive scale, the Galton Labo- 
ratory investigators foimd the death 
rate among the children (of all ages) 
of the Manchester mothers amounted 
to 26.5 per cent, of the children of 
sober mothers, while 88.8 per cent, of 
the children of drinking mothers died 
prematurely. 

According to both these reports, 
then, it appears that the alcoholic 
mother will have more of her oflFspring 
die in childhood than will the sober 
mother. But there will be no such 
wide difference as given in the black 
doll chart. Moreover, the Galton in- 
vestigators found that the drinking 
mothers evened up the net results by 
bearing more children than their sober 
neighbors — ^a statement that should be 
of particular interest to one of the emi- 
nent ex-oflBcials of our coimtry who is 
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greatly interested in the race suicide 
problem. 

When we consider certain demon- 
strated facts about liquor legislation,, 
liquor consimiption, and baby mortal- 
ity, it becomes apparent at once that a 
study of the subject of relationship be- 
tween these conditions, if any, will 
lead to curious and bewildering com- 
plications. During the last quarter 
of a century 50 per cent, of the coun- 
try has become prohibition. During 
this same period the amount of alcohol 
consimied has more than doubled; and 
meanwhile the death rate among babies 
has steadily declined. So that at pres- 
ent we have more prohibition, more 
liquor, and more living babies. It is 
obvious, therefore, that any statement 
that suggests any single cause as hav- 
ing produced this apparently anoma- 
lous condition is necessarily at once 
open to challenge. 

The advocates of prohibition are re- 
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sponsible beyond a doubt for the in- 
crease in prohibitive legislation; the 
people as a whole are responsible for 
the increased consumption of liquor; 
and doctors must be credited for the 
reduction in infant mortality. So that 
we have at least three factors for con- 
sideration. 

However, without attempting the 
difficult task of solving so complicated 
a riddle, we can put a finger upon one 
fact that imdoubtedly has considerable 
bearing upon the increase of certain 
diseases attributed to alcohol. This is 
that the consumption of the injurious 
spirituous liquors has increased more 
than that of the milder beverages,^* 
and that, owing to their relatively small 
bulk, such liquors seem to be used in 
greater quantities proportionately in 
prohibition territories. In their vilest, 
most deadly fusel-oil form they con- 
stitute the principal ammunition of the 
ubiquitous "suitcase peddler" in the 
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"dry" regions. And no one questions 
that these deadly concoctions influence 
very materially the general mortality 
statistics. 

I have before me a series of charts 
issued and widely exhibited by one of 
the societies referred to a moment ago. 
Some of them represent universally 
accepted truths. Others present facts 
that may be accepted as representing 
certain phases of the liquor question. 
While still others could not be accepted 
by physicians as giving a fair presen- 
tation of the subjects they represent. 
As a whole they show that the authors 
lack the knowledge of practical psy- 
chology, which is the keystone of every 
physician's success, and have not 
caught the spirit of modem educa- 
tional methods. For they aim to teach 
by gross exaggeration — a method that 
most educators condenm as archaic. 

In eflfect, the promoters of radical 
liquor legislation, or at least the sin- 
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cere ones not dependent upon political 
constituency, assume that most men 
would become alcoholics if given free 
access to drink. Yet most men do have 
such free access, and very few of them 
become alcoholics. 

To clinicians and students of hered- 
ity, however, it is becoming more and 
more evident that the really important 
factor in producing insanity, alcohol- 
ism, drug psychoses, etc., is a deeply 
seated hereditary defect, not merely 
the result of environmental conditions. 
In short, that the alcoholic is a person 
quite diflferent from the man who oc- 
casionally takes a glass of beer. Dr. 
Thomas W. Salmon has expressed this 
view in the single sentence: "In a 
world of drinkers the alcoholic is an 
abnormal type." ^* Dr. M. J. Rosenau 
expresses the same sentiment in an- 
other way: "It is necessary to recog- 
nize that what may be inherited is not 

the result of alcoholism, but rather the 
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disposition that led the parent to be- 
come alcoholic." ^' And the Galton 
Laboratory offers the same conclusion 
in the sentence, "If, as we think, the 
danger of alcoholic parentage lies 
chiefly in the direst and cross-heredity 
factors of which it is the outward and 
somatic mark, the problem of those 
who are fighting alcoholism is one with 
the fundamental problem of eugenics." 
It also expresses the fear that "it will 
be long before the temperance re- 
former takes this to heart." 

The recently organized societies for 
promoting practical eugenics are based 
on such conceptions of the relationship 
between heredity and disease. And 
these organizations are just as pro- 
nouncedly advocates of temperance as 
the older and more intolerant societies, 
even though they do not advocate radi- 
cal legislation. Like the older or- 
ganizations, they attempt to "strike at 
the root of the evil," but, unlike them, 
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they distinguish between roots, and 
branches and twiglets. 

The method of attempting to sup- 
press any vice by trying to keep it 
imder lock and key has never proved 
eflfective. For perverse human nature 
seems to crave the thing forbidden it, 
and will find ways to satisfy the crav- 
ing. It is also a human failing to 
court mysterious dangers that are 
painted too black — ^a thing that poets 
and physicians discovered long ago. 
And laws that are formulated without 
due consideration of these fundamen- 
tal elements of himian natiu*e are des- 
tined to failiu^e in application. Here 
is a plausible explanation of why radi- 
cal legislation has failed to check the 
steadily rising tide of alcohol. 

In outward form, at least, the meth- 
ods of the older "uplift" societies of 
attempting to teach by exhibiting 
charts, resembles the methods adopted 
by the newer societies. In a general 
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way many of their charts are siimlar 
to the excellent ones prepared by such 
organizations as the National Commit- 
tee for Mental Hygiene, for example. 
Similar, but with one radical differ- 
ence — ^they are open to challenge. And 
thoughtful physicians, at least, have 
learned to look askance at any method 
that will not stand the acid test of 
dose scrutiny. 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT IT?* 

THE scientific tests of recent years 
have shown us pretty definitely 
what alcohol does to the human body. 
It becomes an increasingly important 
question as to what himiankind can do 
to alcohol. 

There is a general impression that 
our ancestors of two or three genera- 
tions ago were very heavy drinkers 
and that the use of alcohol in our gen- 
eration is on the decline. Unfortu- 
nately, statistics do not support the 
latter impression. 

It appears that in 1850 the annual 
per capita consimiption of alcoholic 
beverages in the United States was 

*An address delivered at the National Conference 
on Race Betterment, at Battle Creek, Michigan. 
January 10, 1914, by Dr. Henry Smith Williams. 
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4.08 gallons; in 1860 it had risen to 
6.48 gallons; in 1870 to 7.70 gallons; 
in 1880 to 10.08 gallons; in 1890 to 
15.58 gallons; in 1900 to 17.76 gal- 
lons; in 1910 to 22.19 gallons; and in 
1918 to more than 28 gallons. 
^ Seemingly, then, the average Amer- 
ican in 1918 consimied more than five 
times as much liquor as did the aver- 
age American of the year 1850. 

Stated in the baldest and simplest 
terms, that appears to be the net re- 
sult of sixty years of effort to combat 
alcohol. 

[The speaker outlined in detail the facts as 
to the increase in the consumption of spirituous 
beverages in recent years, — the increase, for ex- 
ample, in the consumption of distilled liquors 
from 70, 725, 745 gallons in 1896 to 140, 289, 
424 in 1913. He then proceeded as follows:] 

LEOISLATITE CONTEOL OF THE LIQUOB 

TRAFFIC 

The facts just presented are inde- 
pendent of any theory as to the con- 
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trol of the liquor traffic. They are 
simply facts as to production and con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages. 

But it is not without pertinence to 
consider these facts in relation to the 
legislative efforts that have been made 
to control the liquor traffic. The most 
important of these legislative efforts 
is known to every one as the Prohibi- 
tion Movement. 

In 1880 Kansas incorporated prohi- 
bition in its State Constitution by pub- 
lic vote. Maine followed four years 
later, and North Dakota in 1890. 
These three States have remained 
loyal to the prohibition laws through- 
out the intervening period. 

The new wave of interest in state- 
wide prohibition which has made itself 
felt within very recent years mani- 
fested itself in the South — ^the region 
that had not tried it before. Georgia 
and Oklahoma legislated statewide 
prohibition in 1907; followed in 1908 
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by Mississippi and in 1909 by North 
Carolina and Tennessee. 

In South Carolina an attempt to^ 
control the liquor traffic was made by 
the passage of a Dispensary Law, 
through which the liquor traffic was 
put in the hands of the county authori- 
ties, as long ago as 1892. 

Liquor legislation in the remaining 
States has chiefly taken the form of 
local option laws. So many commu- 
nities have local option in some of 
their counties or cities that the total 
population imder "dry" territory at 
the present time is estimated at not 
short of forty million people. 

It should be understood, however, 
that the "prohibition" laws do not nec- 
essarily bar the shipment of liquor into 
"dry" territory, even though it may 
not legally be re-sold there. To illus- 
trate this, let me cite facts as to the 
official shipment of liquor into two 

regions, one of them in Kansas, a 
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State that has been under general pro- 
hibition for thirty-three years, the 
other in North Carolina, where prohibi- 
tion has been on the statute books 
since 1909. 

The Mahin Liquor Law, passed by 
the most recent legislature in Kansas, 
requires railroad and express com- 
panies to file reports of all intoxicants 
shipped into the State. Examination 
of the files in the office of the County 
Clerk of Shawnee County, in which 
the city of Topeka is located, shows 
that in the month of September, 1918, 
the shipment of liquor officially re- 
ported amounted to 95,561 quarts, of 
which 90,062 quarts were received in 
Topeka — ^a city of 45,000 inhabitants 
— ^just half a gallon for each man, 
woman and child. It is reported that 
the little town of Tecimaseh, with a 
population of less than 100, received 
1,627 quarts — equivalent to 48 gallons 

per capita per annum. 
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As to the North iCarolina commu- 
nity, the facts I would cite relate to 
the town of Asheville. A recent in- 
vestigation showed that there was 
shipped into Asheville by express, in 
gallon lots, no less than four thousand 
gallons of distilled liquor in a period 
of ten days. This is equivalent to one 
gallon per family for the entire com- 
munity — in ten days. Yet there is not 
a saloon operating in Asheville. 

In the same connection it may be of 
interest to consider the operation of 
the Dispensary Law of South Caro- 
lina. The published notice calling for 
bids for liquor issued by the Dispen- 
sary Board of Barnwell County, Dec. 
10, 1918, chances to be before me. 

It appears that the call is made for 
4,610 barrels of distilled spirits, and 
for only 576 barrels of bottled ale and 
beer — ^the beer being deliverable in 
pint bottles. 

The population of Barnwell County 
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in 1910 was 845209. As the population 
had decreased about 1,800 in the pre- 
ceding decade, we may fairly assume 
that the present population is not more 
than 35,000. On this basis the dis- 
tilled liquor called for amounts to 
slightly over four gallons per capita. 
Meantime, the beer and ale amount to 
only one quart per capita. 

Tthe influence of the Dispensary 
Law in promoting the consumption of 
ardent spirits and diminishing that of 
the malted beverages would seem to be 
very pronounced. 

In general, it would appear that if 
our legislators of recent years had 
been in league with the distiller they 
could not have served his piu^pose 
better. 

EXPBESS TRAFFIC INTO PEOHIBITION 

TEEEITOEY 

As further illustrating the general 
effect of recent legislation, the finding 
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of an inyestigation conducted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, de- 
cision on which was rendered Jmie 20, 
1911, has interest and significance. 

The investigation grew out of com- 
plaints about express charges. The 
commission, in filing its report, made 
comment on the growth of the mail- 
order liquor business. This business, 
it is stated, had itis beginning about a 
quarter of a century ago. "At that 
time it was of small proportions, very 
few packages being shipped, and those 
only to a short distance. It was the 
spread of the Prohibition movement 
that gave vitality to this character of 
traffic in liquor." 

The report goes on to state that as 
local option drove the dealers from 
localities where they had carried on 
retail business, they settled on the out- . 
skirts of the proscribed territory and 
shipped liquor into it. As the pro- 
hibitive areas spread the shippers were 
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driven farther and farther back, but 
their business covered wider territories 
and increased largely in volume. With 
statewide prohibition came the inter- 
state traffic in liquor. 

The report states that it is impos- 
sible to determine with entu-e ac- 
ciu^acy the extent of the business, but 
it makes an estimate, based on figures 
presented by the Southern Express 
Company, and reaches the conclusion 
that "the entire volmne of this traffic, 
going entirely to consimiers and not 
to dealers, is in excess of 20,000,000 
gallons per year/' 

It is stated that the largest shipping 
point for liquor in the South is Jackson- 
ville, Fla., which "sends out between 
three and four thousand packages of 
one or two gallons daily, or a total 
of about one and one-half million gal- 
lons a year. Chattanooga ships about 
786,000 gallons; Richmond, 546,720 
gallons; Petersbiu^g, 268,128; Pensa- 
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cola, 267,760; New Orleans, 255,856; 
Augusta, 215,150; and Norfolk, Va., 
Cairo, 111., Emporia, Va,, Louisville, 
Ky., Portsmouth, Va., Roanoke, Va., 
and Savannah, Ga., ship more than 
one huindred thousand gallons each 
annually. The total annual amount 
indicated in this restricted area, almost 
entirely from three or four states in 
the South, is 6,085,264 gallons." 

It is of peculiar interest to note 
that three of the chief shipping points, 
including Chattanooga with its ship- 
ment of 786,000 gallons, are them- 
selves located in prohibition territory. 

A fiu^ther conmaent of the report 
of the Interstate Commerce Conmais- 
sion is of sinister significance: 

"The movement is much more active 
in the South than in other sections 
of the country, partly because of the 
extent of the prohibition territory in 
that section, partly because of the 
large quantities of very cheap whisky 
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manufactured and shipped there for 
the consumption of the negro popu- 
lation. While it is not the function 
of this Commission to be influenced 
in its conclusions by the moral aspect 
of the question, it is impossible not to 
recognize in this traffic one of the 
important factors in the race problem 
of the South — ^the evil spirit back of 
that problem in more ways than one." 
This very significant finding of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission may 
be supplemented by the results of re- 
cent investigations which show a very 
rapid increase in the use of drugs, 
notably cocaine, in prohibition terri- 
tory in the South. The negroes and 
poor whites who are unable to seciu'e 
money enough to send for liquor, or 
who have not intelligence and enter- 
prise enough to do so, find substitutes 
in various patent medicines, and in 
particular in the use of cocaine, which 
is peddled in piU-boxes by newsboys, 
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and otherwise distributed through 
numberless underground channels. 

This rapid extension of the use of 
narcotic drugs in the Prohibition 
States of the South is another com- 
plication back of the race problem. 
Legislation that has led, however im- 
intentionally, to such results, is of 
very doubtful utility. 

WHY PEOHIBmON FAILS 

The simple fact is that legislation 
covering such a topic as this has no 
significance except as it is supported 
by the opinion of an intelligent ma- 
jority in the community. And this 
principle in itself sufficiently explains 
the failiu'e of state-wide prohibition 
wherever it has been tried. 

It may well be doubted whether 
there is or has been at any time a 
state in the Union in which a majority 
of the voting population were abstain- 
ers from the use of alcohol or believ- 
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ers in prohibition as applied to them- 
selves. 
/ Prohibition laws have been passed 
' because a voting majority of the citi- 
25ens have thought it desirable to close 
the saloons, hoping thereby to restrict 
the sale of liquor to the comparatively 
small but very obnoxious minority 
who are made mentally and morally 
aberrant by its use. 

In the Southern States, in particu- 
lar, it is scarcely pretended that a 
large proportion of the population has 
any intention or desire to abstain from 
the use of alcohol. The thought is 
simply that by passing prohibitory 
laws it may be possible to keep liquor 
from the poor whites and negroes. 
Care is taken to have the laws so 
framed that the more intelligent and 
prosperous members of the community 
shall incur no difficulty in seciu'ing 
whatever liquor they desire. 

Insofar as the intention of iiie pro- 
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hibition laws is to keep liquor from 
individuals who are made asocial by it, 
their object is not only justifiable but 
highly commendable. The fact that 
such laws constitute class legislation 
is no valid objection to them, when we 
consider that the class discriminated 
against is the one that becomes a men- 
ace to society through the use of al- 
cohol. 

But the great difficulty is that pro- 
hibitory legislation does not, in point 
of fact, effect the object thus contem- 
plated. The individuals whom it is 
designed to protect against their own 
appetites are precisely the ones who 
refuse to be thus protected. By hook 
or by crook they will secure alcohol. 
The legalized channels being closed 
through which liquor that at least had 
the merit of purity might have been 
obtained, surreptitious channels are 
found through which to secure liquor 
of inferior quality. If the amount of 
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this is in some cases restricted, its bad 
quality more than balances the re- 
stricted quantity. 

JUDGED BY ITS EFFECTS 

The crucial test of this is found in 
the records of police courts, prisons, 
asylimis, and almshouses. I have re- 
cently made an extensive investigation, 
the results of which are soon to be 
published, which has fully convinced 
me that the net effect of prohibitory 
legislation is to increase the prevalence 
of crime (including homicide), insan- 
ity, and pauperism. Illicit stills spring 
up in prohibition States; liquor of the 
worst quality is everywhere dispensed 
surreptitiously; and the easily trans- 
ported drugs, morphine and cocaine, 
supplement the effects of the bad 
liquor. 

Whether the investigation is made 
in Maine and Kansas, which have had 
state-wide prohibition for a genera- 
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tion, or in Georgia and the other 
southern States that have recently 
come under the alleged "dry'* regime, 
the results are the same — ^the evil ef- 
fects of alcohol are demonstrably more 
in evidence in the prohibition territory 
than in surrounding territories where 
an attempt to control the traffic is car- 
ried out along more rational lines. 

In Nebraska, for example, where a 
"sunset closing" law has applied to the 
saloons for a nimaber of years, the 
records of police courts, prisons, asy- 
lums, and almshouses are all more fa- 
vorable than the corresponding records 
of the contiguous prohibition State of 
Kansas. 

[After conaidering certain proposed measures 
of repression looking to country-wide prohibi- 
tion, and stating his reasons for regarding them 
as Utopian, Dr. Williams proceeded to outline 
what he described as an evolutionary programme 
for the amelioration of the existing conditions 
and the ultimate solution of the liquor problem, 
as follows:] 
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GIVE EATIONAL TEEATMENT TO THE 

DIPSOMANIAC 

We must especially give heed to the 
treatment of the individual members 
of the community whose imbibition of 
liquor leads to their own undoing, and 
makes them aberrant members of so- 
ciety. 

"The chief risks of alcohol/* says 
Dr, Clouston, "are two things, name- 
ly: First, a nervous constitution of 
brain, which is usually due to hered- 
ity; and second, social habit, which is 
the dominant factor in the physiolog- 
ical and psychological life and conduct 
of all men and women/' 

We shall not get far in our attempt 
to combat the evils of alcohol until oiu* 
laws fully recognize that this "nervous 
constitution of braui, usually due to 
heredity," is the real explanation of 
the existence of the dipsomaniac. We 
must understand that alcoholism, 
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which is the cause of so much social 
and economical disaster, is itself an 
effect. 

The normal man would not become 
a drunkard though the choicest brands 
of liquor ran free in the fountains at 
every street comer. 

The man with the squint brain will 
get liquor if he has to go through fire 
and water for it. 

Let the recognition of these differ- 
ences between the normal brain and 
the defective brain guide us in our 
proposed reforms. 

We are obliged to recognize that 
there is an important minority of 
adults in the community who, either 
through inherited weakness or through 
acquired habit, have a lust for alcohol 
against which no argument can pre- 
vail. The case of the man Leehan, re- 
cently tried for murder in New Jersey, 
who was brought to the shadow of the 
gallows by the abuse of alcohol, and 
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who had a year in jail in which to 
reform and make good resolutions, yet 
who was arrested for dnmkenness and 
disorderly conduct within twenty-four 
hours after his acquittal on the murder 
charge, furnishes an extreme but typ- 
ical example. 

Such men are absolutely powerless 
to resist the impulse to drink. Mere 
education or instruction as to the evils 
of drinking can do nothing for iiiem. 

And it is cases of this character that 
really give the alcohol problem prom- 
inence as an economic and social evil 
of the very foremost significance. 

The possible reform that seems to lie 
nearest to hand looks to the treatment 
of these individuals who are victims of 
the lust for alcohol. At present our 
treatment of the dipsomaniac is gro- 
tesquely ill-advised and irrational. We 
arrest him and send him to jail for a 
few days or weeks, and then release 
him, knowing that he will immediately 
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become again an aberrant and disturb- 
ing element in the commimity. 

We must modify our methods of 
dealing with the dipsomaniac in such 
wise as to give him an opportunity to 
recover self-controL Segregation in 
a proper institution for a term of 
years is the only solution that at the 
moment can be depended on. 

There are alleged drug cures for 
dipsomania, and there is a certain 
amount of medical testimcNtiy to the 
efficacy of some of them. These al- 
leged cures should be investigated of- 
ficially and any of them found of value 
should be brought under Government 
control. If means can be found to 
cure the dipsomaniac, even in a small 
proportion of cases, in a term of weeks 
or months, this will be obviously im- 
portant both for the individual and 
for the community. 

Failing such rapid cure, the afflicted 
individual must be segregated for a 
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term of years and given such treat- 
ment as will best tend to effect a cure. 
All questions of punishment should 
be eliminated from the judicial mind; 
but the absolute necessity of segrega- 
tion for a long period should be fully 
recognized and no mawkish sentimen- 
tality should be permitted to interfere 
with its rational carrying out. 

SHIELD THE ADOLESCENT 

Another great principle that must 
never be lost sight of is that, in its 
final aspects, the liquor problem is pre- 
eminently a problem of adolescence. 

The cumulative effects of alcoholic 
poisons frequently fail to declare them- 
selves fully until late in life; but the 
youth who does not taste liquor until 
his majority minimizes the danger of 
acquiring the habit in its most ir^istent 
form; and the man who does not drink 
untU he is thirty is in no great danger 
of ever becoming a drunl^. 
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In other words, the immature nerv- 
ous system is peeuliarly susceptible to 
the effect of alcohol. Even a brain of 
good heredity may be perverted in its 
immatiu*e period by the influence of the 
drug; and the brain of doubtful hered- 
ity is almost certain to be seriously 
damaged if alcohol comes to it then. 

As to this, there is no difference of 
opinion among authorities. 

It is all-important to remember, 
however, that most youths have no real 
craving for alcohol. In the majority 
of cases they begin drinking in a mere- 
ly imitative way, because they see 
their companions and associates drink- 
ing, or because they suppose it to be 
a "manly" thing to follow the example 
of their elders. In many cases they 
are ignorant of the dangers that they 
incur. 

It follows that the most insistent 
effort should be made to keep alcohol 
in every form from the youth. No 
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reform movement can hope to be ef- 
fective that does not have this ideal for 
one of its guiding principles. 

But I would urge the fundamental 
principle that real safety must come 
through the development of self-con- 
trol and self-reliance in the individual, 
rather than through the attempt to 
make it absolutely impossible for the 
youth to secure alcohol. 

The latter is an impossible ideal; the 
former is in accord with the fimda- 
mental principles that underlie the de- 
velopment of civilization itself • Ba- 
con's celebrated maxim to the effect 
that "the virtue which requires to be 
ever guarded is scarce worth the sen- 
tinel" expresses a profoimd truth. 

CONTEOL THE SALOON 

We come finally to the question of 

the control of the liquor traffic at the 

point of its final distribution. 

If we search for a principle of ac- 
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tion here, it may be found in the 
recognition of the fact that for the 
generality of normal people the use 
of alcohol is a social habit, and that 
therefore the restriction of its use 
must come about through the medium 
of modified social habits, if at all. 

Concretely interpreted, this means 
that if we are to oust the saloon, we 
must provide substitutes for it that 
more than compete with it in attract- 
iveness. 

I have elsewhere commended a sys- 
tem of legislation which originated in 
Sweden, and which has for its basal 
principle the idea that the liquor traffic 
should be removed from private con- 
trol, so that no individual has financial 
reason to promote it; with the further 
proviso that all profits accruing from 
the conduct of municipal saloons are 
to be applied for the purpose of de- 
veloping and promoting counter at- 
tractions to the saloon. 
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One's estimate of the soundness of 
the first named principle must depend 
on one's conception of the proper lim- 
itations of the Government as regards 
paternalism. The question need not 
be argued here because there is not 
the remotest probability that the sa- 
loon will be taken over by the state 
in this coimtry in the near future; and 
I wish to speak of practicalities that 
are feasible in the present. 

What I suggest, then, is a modifi- 
cation of the principle just outlined 
to the following effect: 

(1) Let the saloons remain imder 
private control, like other commercial 
enterprises, but grade the licenses on 
the Scandinavian plan, and let a far 
higher license be exacted from those 
handling distilled liquors. 

Let there be strict regulations about 
the sale of liquor to minors and drunk- 
ards. Give to each licensee an official 
list of persons arrested for intoxica- 
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tion, and let the sale of liquor to such 
persons be absolutely enjoined for the 
term of at least one year after such 
arrest. 

Revoke absolutely the license of any 
dealer who disobeys this prohibition or 
the prohibition against the sale to 
minors. 

(2) Let the revenue thus derived 
by the municipality be utilized exclu- 
sively for the promotion of public util- 
ities calculated to serve as counter at- 
tractions to the saloon. 

PEOVIDE SUBSTITUTES FOK THE SALOONS 

In providing such substitutes and 
counter attractions, aU organized char- 
ities and philanthropic bodies should 
co-operate. The churches in many 
places have already made a start in 
the right direction, but they usually 
do not work in co-operation and they 
are hampered by lack of funds. 

If the mvinicipality were to provide 
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the foundation for amusement halls 
and reading rooms and gymnasia, the 
joint efforts of philanthropic bodies 
should be able to promote these on a 
scale commensurate with the public 
n^eds. 

The familiar phrase that "the saloon 
is the poor man's club" must furnish 
a guide to the reformers. 

They must provide a substitute dub 
that can more than compete with the 
saloon. 

It is at least an open question 
whether it will not be necessary to 
serve malted beverages along with soft 
drinks in the refreshment department 
of the entertainment halls. If this is 
done, of course any profit accruing 
will be utilized for the betterment of 
the amusement hall itself. 

I have hitherto expressed the opin- 
ion that perhaps the most important 
single department of the workingman's 
club that would thus be provided as a 
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substitute for the saloon would be 
the gymnasium, and I would emphati- 
cally reiterate that opinion. 

The educative value of a properly 
equipped gymnasium caimot weU be 
overestimated. Vigorous physical ex- 
ercise — competitive exercise in particu- 
lar — ^affords the most wholesome out- 
let for the pent-up energies of youth. 
Even a modest gymnasium may af- 
ford ample facilities for boxing, wrest- 
ling, hand-baU, fencing, vaultmg, to 
say nothing of non-competitive exer- 
cises. 

The participant in these sports has 
opportimity to learn, from observa- 
tion, that the men of greatest athletic 
prowess hold their titles to supremacy 
contingent upon abstinence from in- 
toxicants. 

Thus the gynmasium, aside from its 
indirect influence, supplies direct ob- 
ject lessons in the value of temperance 
and — ^what is perhaps still more im- 
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portant — ^tends to establish new ideals 
of manliness. 

I must not here attempt to outline 
any other details as to the conduct or 
influence of the social centers thus 
proposed. Suffice it that, as it seems 
to me, they could be made to fulfil two 
great desiderata, namely: (1) the sup- 
plying of a place where men and wom- 
en could congregate for social inter- 
course under pleasant auspices, and 
(2) an educational influence that would 
include young and old alike. 

Such a program, it seems to me, 
coupled with the rational treatment 
of the dipsomaniac, would constitute 
at least an important step in the right 
direction. It will not appeal, of course, 
to those who consider no bread to be 
better than half a loaf, but it may 
appeal to students of social progress 
who believe that civilization should ad- 
vance by evolution rather than by revo- 
lution. 
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PBOBLEMS OF A NEW BACE 

In conclusion, let me say that the 
need of a rational handling of the 
liquor problem was never so urgent in 
America as it is to-day; because our 
race is changing more rapidly than 
any race, perhaps, ever chimged be- 
fore. 

We are introducing new blood from 
southeastern Europe, through what is 
doubtless the greatest migration that 
ever occurred in the history of the 
world; and modem science is saving 
the weaklings of our generation who 
hitherto would have been ruthlessly 
removed by disease. 

As Professor W, Bateson recently 
declared: "The whole force of modem 
science and legislation has hitherto 
been exercised in the preservation of 
the defective strains in our midst." 
Professor Bateson makes the remark 
in explanation of the increase of in- 
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sanity in recent decades. It applies 
with equal force *to the increase in 
other defects of personality. 

Making application to the case in 
hand, it gives us assurance that we are 
raising to-day a larger percentage of 
individuals who will crave alcohol than 
any previous generation has had to 
contend with. So it is pre-eminently 
true that the way in which we treat 
the adolescents of to-day will largely 
determine the character of the civiliza- 
tion of the America of to-morrow. 
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PUBLISHERS' NOTE 

If 70U have found this volume thought-provocative, 
you are sure to be interested in some at least of the 
books of The Pebsokal Qxtestiok Series, briefly de- 
scribed and listed by title in the following pages. 
These books are uniform with the present volume in 
size, binding, and price (bound in cloth, 75 cents, 
post free; in flexible leather, $U5, post free), and 
they cover a wide range of cognate themes. 

Supplied through bodcsellers, or directly by mail 
by the publishers. The Goodhxte Co., 120 West SSnd 
St, New York. 
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UNIFORM WITH THE PRESENT 

VOLUME 

THE PERSONAL QUESTION SERIES, by Henry 
Smith Williams, B.Sc., M.D., LL.D., fonnerly As- 
sistant Physician to Bloomingdale Asylum and Medi- 
cal Superintendent of the New York Infant Asylum 
and the Randall's Island Hospitals, New York City; 
author of The Story of Nineteenth Century Sci- 
ence, A History of the Art of Writing, A Hhtorif 
of Science, The Effects of Alcohol, The Wonders of 
Science in Modern Life, Miracles of Science, Adding 
Years to Tour Life, The Science of Happiness, 
Every^Day Science, etc., and Editor of The Hm- 
TOUAii^s' History of the World^ and of the publi- 
cations of The Lutheb Bitsbakk Society. 

''Dr. Williams has written and edited a total of 
seventy-five volumes .... giving him rank as 
one of the most learned men now living." 

The new volumes now being issued under the title 
of The Pebsokal Question Series appeal to a wide 
audience, and carry a direct and personal message. 

They are handy volumes, neatly bound in cloth or 
flexible leather, and they deal with present-day prob- 
lems that are of world-wide importance, yet are di- 
rectly personal to every reader— questions that are 
fraught with important meanings for the progress of 
our race^ yet which appeal to every man and woman 
as bearing on his or her every-day life. 

The volumes are small — ^to be read at a sitting; but 
worth reading many times. 
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The treatment is authoritatiye, but not ezhanstive. 
It is suggestive, stimulatiTe, and thought-compelling. 

The books are novel and original in their point of 
view. Their treatment of these intensely personal 
public questions is independent, unprejudiced, and 
frank to the last degree; but always sane, sensible, 
and practicaL 

The criticism they put forth often seems iconoclas- 
tic, but is never merely destructive. Criticism is 
everywhere followed by suggestions for constructive 
work — ^for self-betterment and race-betterment. In- 
dividually and coUectively these books will constitute 
an important influence for progress. 

The wide scoi>e of the books and the universality 
of their appeal may be judged in some measure from 
the titles, which are as follows: 

I. What Is CiviUJEATioir? 
IL MovEY Peoblbms 

III. Food Pkobums 

IV. Laboe Pboblkms 
y. Racb Brkbduto 

VI. Sex Pboblems 
VII. Mbktal OBUQurnEB 
VIII. ScnircE akd Pkooumb 
IX. HuMAK Deeelicib 

X. BVOLVINO OtlBDS 

These volumes are sold separately. Price per ^- 
ume, bound in doth, 75 cents, post free; bound fm 
flexible leather, $135, post free. The set of ten vol- 
umes, in doth, 97.00; in fleadble leather, 91t.00» 
carriage prei>aid. 
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BVERY-DAY SCIENCE: An Encyclopaedic Record 
•f the Growth of Knowledge and its Application to 
tiie Needs of Practical life. Bj Henrj Smith Will- 
iams, BJSc^ M.D^ LLJ>^ assisted by Edward H. 
WiDiams, M.D. 

This standard woric comprises: (1) Five toI- 
mnes dealing with the development of the theo- 
retical sciences — ^the growth of knowledge — and 
constituting a History of Science; (9) four vol- 
umes on mechanical and industrial aspects of 
science and invention, — the so-called Applied 
Sciences or Mechanical Arts; and (3) a Key and 
Index volume comprising a dictionary of Tedi- 
nology, a dictionary of Scientific Biography, and 
a general Encyclopaedic Index. 

Vol. I. The BEonrinirGs of Sciekci.— Pre-his- 
toric science, the sdence of Egypt, and that of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria; the development of the alphabet; 
the growth of Greek science in Athens and in the 
c<^onies; and the science of the Roman period. 

Vol. II. The BEonnfnrGs of Modebk Sciekcb.— 
The epoch of the Dark Age and the mediaeval time; 
the time of awakening; the discoveries of Copernicus, 
Galileo, Keppler, and Newton in cosmology and 
Physics; of Harvey and the other innovators in Medi- 
cine; progress in electricity to the time of Franklin, 
and in natural history to the time of Linnaeus. 

Vol. IIL Modeejt Developmeitt of the Phtbicai. 
SciEircES.— The development of astronomy, paleontol- 
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ogy, biology, meteorology, and the yarious aspects of 
physics,— heat, light, electricity, the conservation of 
energy, and the properties of ether and ponderable 
matter. The period covered is the concluding epoch 
of the eighteenth century and the entire sweep of 
the nineteenth. 

Vol. IV. MoDEBK Development of the Chemi- 
cal Ain) Biological Sciekces. — The growth of chem- 
istry and of the biological sciences, including medi- 
cine and experimental psychology as well as biology 
proper, throughout the modem period, to the close of 
the nineteenth century. 

Vol. V. Aspects of Recekt Science. — ^The new- 
est aspects and development of both the phjrsical and 
the biolo^cal sciences. Accounts of visits to the 
laboratories of the greatest living European men of 
science, with first-hand expositions of the methods 
and results of these master workers. 

Vol, VI. The Cokquest of Natube. — The rela- 
tions of man and nature; how work is done; the ani- 
mal machine; the work of air and water; the full 
story of the steam-engine and of the gas and oil- 
engine; the development of the dynamo; Niagara in 
harness; the story of artificial light; sdentific mining; 
the age of steel. 

Vol, VII. The Conquest of Time axd Space.— 
The entire story of transportation; the story of geo- 
graphical discovery; the highway of the waters; the 
development of land transportation in all its phases; 
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and the recent conquest of the lur through perfection 
of the balloon and invention of the aeroplane. 

Vol. YIII. Sciekce nr the Ikdttsteial World.— 
The invention of the telegraph; wireless telegraph 
and telephone; the making of books; the manufacture 
of paper; the reproduction of illustrations; photog- 
raphy in its sdentific aspects; the manufacture of 
paints, dyes and varnishes. 

• 

Vol. IX. iKGEKurrr Axm Luxitet^ — ^The spinning 
and weaving industries; the evolution of the sewing- 
machine; the manufacture of gloves, boots, and shoes; 
the evolution of the dwelling-house; the modem sky- 
scraper; artificial stone, or cement; the products of 
clay and fire; glass and glass-making, and a fascinat- 
ing study of gems, natural and artificial. 

Vol. X. Key aitd Ikdex Volume.— A Technical 
Index which is virtually a dictionary of technology; 
a Biographical Index which constitutes a dictionary 
of scientific biography, giving brief notices of the 
lives and important achievements of men of science 
of all ages; and a General Encyclopaedic Index which 
analyzes the text and makes it readily avulable. 
This volume rounds out the value of the set as a work 
of reference. 

Every-Dat Science thus comprises 10 volumes, 
covering every department of science and the mechan- 
ical arts. It constitutes a library of Science, and 
might very well be called an Encydopsedia of Science 
were it not that it is a book primarily for reading 
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rather than for mere reference. tJntechnlcal, but 
accurate; and intensely interesting. 

''Dr. Heniy Smith Williams has given a lifetime to 
the study of science* and brings to his present task 
the fullest equipment as scientist, as historical inves- 
tigator, and as popular writer. Dr. Williams has the 
rare faculty of bdng able to write entertainingly on 
scientific subjects, and has done more, perhaps, than 
any other living writer to popularize the many 
branches of science." 

Of the first five volumes of the present work, is- 
sued independently as ''A History of Science," the 
London Morning Post said: 

''If there be an apparently intelligent and edu- 
cated man who cannot pick up one of these volumes 
and revel in it, we deny his Utle to either adjective." 

Professor Jacques Loeb, the celebrated biologist, 
formerly of Chicago University and the University of 
California, now of the Rockefeller Institute of New 
York, says: 'Tlie volumes of Eveby-Day Sciekce 
should form a part of every library. • . •" 

Ten octavo volumes, 6x9 inches; 3,^00 pages; more 
than 900 full page pictures. Cloth binding, $25.00; 
buckram bindings 92^.00; three-quarter leather bind- 
ing, 984.00. 

Send for the books themselves, or for illustrated 
drcular describing the books, to the publishers, 

THE GOODHUE COMPANY, 130 West dfiTB St., 
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